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LOST AND FOUND 


Richard Phelan (11 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Danny Vanston had always 
wanted a dog, but his parents 
could not afford one because they 
did not have enough money. 

One day Danny was coming 
home from school when he saw a 
little half-frozen puppy. He felt 
sorry for it. Then he saw that it 
had no collar and knew it was a 
stray dog. Stooping down, he took 
the little animal in his hands and 
patted it. 

“You poor little fellow. Where'd 
you come from?” he asked. 

barked the puppy. 
Danny had put his book down on 
the sidewalk when he stooped to 
pat the puppy, and as it was a 
windy March day, the book had 
blown open and papers had been 
blown out. Danny looked up and 
saw them. He jumped up quickly 
and ran after them. The puppy 
ran after them too. Danny caught 
two in his hands and the puppy 
caught one in his mouth. Danny 
and the pup ran after more and 
caught every one. Then Danny 
said to the dog, “I think I'll take 
you home, and perhaps Mother 
and Dad will let me keep you.” 

So he took the puppy home and 
asked his mother if he could keep 
it. “Oh, goodness, no! It might 
belong to somebody,” said his 
mother. 

“But it hasn’t any collar, Moth- 
er,” said Danny. 

“I know,” said his mother, “but 
it probably ran away from home 
or was lost. But | think I'll let you 
keep it until I find out who owns 
it.” 

Danny was so happy that he 
jumped for joy. 

He kept the puppy until one 
day his mother saw an ad in the 
lost-and-found ads saying: “Dog 
—white terrier with brown spots. 
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One brown ear. One brown hind 
leg. One brown spot on back. Re- 
ward. Phone Main 2103.” 

She told Danny about the ad 
and he almost cried. The very 
next day the owner came and got 
the dog. This made Danny feel 
sad. But his mother said to him, 
“Do not cry. We will buy you a 
new dog with this five dollars 
that the nice lady gave us as a 
reward.” 

Danny's face lit up. He began 
to shout for joy. “Will you really 
buy me a dog, Mother ?’’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Vanston. “I 
surely will.” 

Danny shouted for joy again. 


DREAMLAND 


By Helen Rumbaugh (12 years) 
Erie, Pa. 


When I go to bed at night 
And Mother tucks me in so 
tight, 
I think of the adventure of Little 
Bopeep 
And how she had lost her sheep. 


Then the sandman comes along 
And sings me his little sleepy 
song. 
Away I drift to Sleepy Town, 
In my little nighty-gown. 


HOW THE FLOWERS 
GROW 


By Martha Cornelia Gibson 


(5 years) 
Orlando, Fla. 


God makes each little flower 
grow; 
He’s in them all the time. 
He makes them grow by loving 
them, 
And never stops at all. 


MY MOTHER 


By David Dempsey (11 years) 
Spartanburg, S.C.’ 


Who is the lady that cooks all 
day, 

The lady who has the sweetest 
way, 

The lady who never gives a sigh, 

The lady who taught me not to 
cry? 

That’s my mother! 


Who is the lady that cleans for 
me; 

Who is the lady that prays for me; 

Who is the lady that never gives 
up, 

The lady who's helping me to 
grow up? 

That’s my mother! 


THE DANDELION 


By Anne Conway (10 years) 
Donnacona, Canada 


I saw him peeping from my lawn, 
A tiny spot of yellow. 
His face was one substantial 
smile— 
The jolly little fellow. 


Editor's Note: On these pages are 
printed original poems and stories writ- 
ten by WEE WISDOM readers. So much 
material is sent us that we cannot ac- 
knowledge it individually or return un- 
used work, but every contribution is 
carefully considered by our judges. The 
originality of subject matter, the age of 
the writer, and the seasonableness of 
the poem or story are considered in 
judging. Each poem or story must be 
accompanied by a note from the child's 
parents, stating that they know the 
work to be original with the child. We 
cannot use copied material, and our 
judges do their best to eliminate it. 

Remember to send your story to WEE 
WISDOM Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Once again, we thank every boy and 
girl who has sent poems or stories for 
our guild. 
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By Lucille Morgan Ison 


F YOUR paper dolls get stage- 
struck and desire to become 
actors and actresses, why not build 
this stage for them? It is quite easy 
to build if you follow the direc- 
tions step by step. 

First get a long piece of card- 
board and divide it into four sec- 
tions, as in B. Have two sections 
the size of the stage front, 15 by 
91g inches, and two sections 9 
inches wide by 914 inches high. 
Add a 2-inch flap at one end. See 
illustration B. 

Remove this page from your 
WEE WIsDoM and paste it on the 
cardboard to make the front of 
your stage. Place a weight on it 
and let it dry thoroughly. An old 


dictionary makes an_ excellent 
weight. When the paper is dry, 
cut out section A and paste it at 
the top of the stage by putting the 
white flap A at the back of the 
row of butterflies. Cut away the 
diagrams and type also. See illus- 
tration D. Bend the sections of 
cardboard back along the dotted 
lines, as in B. Make a box as 
shown in C, and paste the flap 
shut. 

Place your stage on two boxes 
as shown. This leaves the bottom 
open. Next paste narrow strips of 
thin wood or cardboard on the 
backs of your paper dolls. Let the 
strips extend down below the 
doll’s feet. This will not only make 
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it the dolls stand erect, but 

ys will give you a means of 

ut moving them about on the 

e stage. 

e Now you are ready to 

e | give a performance. Stand 

of the stage and 

move your characters 

d around as in a puppet ij 

” play. You may drape a 

P piece of heavy material 

" below the stage and over 

. | the front of the boxes so 

f | your audience will not be i 
e | abletosee you moving the — ava 
e dolls about. \) 
e The bouquet of course Y 
| is for the leading lady! 
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(GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB) 


—. WON'T be long until New Year's,” said the Cheerfulness Elf one 
snowy morning. 

“I suppose you have written stacks of good resolutions,” I smiled. 

“Indeed I have,” twinkled the jolly elf, “and something tells me that 
many Boosters are making them too. New Year's just wouldn’t be New 
Year's without resolutions, you know!” 

“I wonder what good things 1938 will bring to the Booster mem- 
bers,” I mused. 

“I can name thousands of things,” the Cheerfulness Elf smiled. 
“There will be long, sunny days, and days that are snowy and lovely, 
and quiet twilight times, and walks to and from. school with your very 
best friend, and many, many brand- -new friends, and games to play, 
and lessons to do, and—and 

“That’s enough for a start!” I stopped him. “But you've forgotten 
one thing that will happen to every Booster in the coming year.” 

“What's that?” the Cheerfulness Elf inquired. 

“Why, that nearly every Booster will grow at least two inches!” 

“Dear me, yes,” exclaimed the wee elf. “What fun it must be to grow 
up! That is one pleasure I never had.” 

“Never mind,” I consoled. “Your heart is big enough to hold the 
love of every child in the world, and that is what really counts.” 

“I suppose you are right,” the Cheerfulness Elf agreed. “After all 
growing up isn’t just a matter of adding more inches to one’s height. 
We have to grow in our heart and mind too, and a good way to do this 
is to keep the Booster pledge.” 

“I’m having our editor publish the Booster pledge this month just 
for that very reason!” I told him. 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. There are no club dues. If 
you wish to become a Booster 
member, write to the secretary, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Boosters who wish help with 
their problems may also write the 
secretary. If they desire help 
through prayer she will see that 


their requests are called to the at- 
tention of Silent Unity. (Silent 
Unity is a group of people at 
Unity School who pray for those 
who write for help.) 


Many boys and girls, and older 
people as well, suffer from fear 
of storms. Herbert Lee has a sug- 
gestion that will help Boosters to 
overcome this fear. 


20 January 


Dear Secretary: 1 should like to 
tell the Boosters how I have overcome 
fear of storms. If you have a smaller 
brother or sister, maybe you could 
do the same thing. When a storm 
comes up and it starts to thunder and 
lightning, talk to them and try to get 
them interested in playing or doing 
something besides thinking of the 
storm. After you have done this for 
a while you will find that you have 
overcome your own fear. If you do 
not have any brothers or sisters you 
might read a book or say The Prayer 
of Faith—Herbert Lee Helsel. 


There is a happy little lesson 
in the poem that Joyce has inclosed 
in her letter. Boosters are sure to 
like it. 

Dear Secretary: One day last week 
I reread all the letters I have received 
from you since I became a Booster. 
I have learned the rules of the club 
all over again. 

A short time ago we had our 
school examination. I prayed The 
Prayer of Faith, and my grades were 
the third highest in the class. I shall 
try to be first next examination. 

I am so pleased that you liked the 
poem I sent to you, so I am sending 
you another. 


“A little bit of laughter gay, 

A little bit of song, 

A little whole-souled friendliness 
To help the world along. 

A little bit of tenderness, 
A little bit of prayer, 

A little work, a little play, 
A little love to share. 

It’s little things of every day 
That make the sun to shine; 
It’s little things that help the most 
To make the world so fine.” 

—Joyce O’Connell (Australia). 
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If we played Elizabeth’s game 
of “word pirates” with all our 
heart, I am sure we should soon 
find that our word pirates had all 
turned into good fairies like the 
Cheerfulness Elf. Of ¢ourse you 
know that the Cheerfulness EIf is 
only a name we have given to our 
good thoughts. As long as we 
think good, helpful thoughts the 
Cheerfulness Elf is close to us and 
we are expressing the spirit of 


Christ. 

Dear Secretary: It has been a long 
time since I wrote to you, but I have 
been quite busy. I am going to turn 
over a new leaf and try very hard to 
write to you every month. All this 
time though I have been improving 
in keeping the rules and the pledge. 
My worst fault is my temper. I get 
angry at little things and like to have 
my own way. I love to play that I am 
on a peaceful ship and the minute 
I say a bad word a pirate comes on 
the ship. I try to see how many pirates 
I can avoid. I say The Prayer of Faith, 
and I find that it helps me a great 
deal.—Elizabeth French. 


May the New Year bring you 
every joy that you are hoping, 
and may all your most lovely 
dreams come true. 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH PEN 
PALS 


Norma Lee Rouner (15 years), 
Mildred Magee (12), Kathleen Ma- 
gee (14), all of Pattonsburg, Mo.; 
Alleta Webb (13), McFall, Mo.; 
Lucie and Marie Cobb (13), Box 
554, Jerome, Idaho; Ruth Edna 
Wright (9), Cactus Lake, Sask., Can- 
ada; Elise White (12), Box 95, Bill- 
erica, Mass.; Patsy Ruth McKinney, 
Oswego, Kans.; Verna McReynolds, 
Natoma, Kans.; Connie Babcock (12), 
1709 11th St., Eldora, Iowa; Elinor 
M. Potter (15), 400 N. Main, Richey, 
Mont.; Mary Louise Platz, Home- 
acres, Lamoni, Iowa; Claudia A. 


White (15), 107 S. Irving St., San 
Angelo, Tex.; Bette Nelle Henry 
(15), Rte. 1, Box 7 H, Orlando, Fla.; 
Treva Carpenter (13), Howard City, 
Mich.; Arlene Miller, Natoma, Kans.; 
Vivian Babcock (13), 401 N. Ever- 
green, Chanute, Kans.; Marlyss John- 
son, Box 76, Otisco, Minn.; Leona 
Root (12), Box 94, Otisco, Minn.; 
Bruce Fraser (11), 601 Notre Dame 
St., Lachine, Que., Canada; Catherine 
Williams, 3600 E. 6th St., Vancouver, 
Wash; Kenneth Jenkins (12), Rte. 1, 
Box 54, Roberts, Mont.; John Taini 
(11), Roberts, Mont.; Kathryn 
Nichols, 119 Jackson, Pueblo, Colo.; 
Francine Jacoby (13), 895 West End 
Ave., N. Y., N. Y.; Fay Pfundt (12), 
5460 Gilmore Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Helen Ann Miller, Box 1374, Benson, 
Ariz.; Betty Lou Hillock, Box 331, 
Cumberland, Md.; Herman Reeves, 
Chino Valley, Ariz.; Huguette Du- 
maine, 91 St. Peter St. St. Hya- 
cinthe, Que., Canada; Mary Dale 
(14), Frances Roberts (13), Evelyn 
Bates (13), Peggy Jean Armstrong 
(6), Eunice Dale (16), all of New 
Market, Ala.; Molly J. Symonds, 
Railway Terrace, Aldgate, South 
Australia. 


keeping the pledge. 


Silent Unity for prayers. 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Name 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen may become members. 

2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge by using 
words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health, 

3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary, telling her how they are succeeding in 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Additional application blanks 
for new members to sign will be sent upon request.) 
5. If a member wishes help in gaining health, in succeeding in his schoolwork, in making friends, or 
with any other problem, he may write the secretary. She will be glad to help him or to send his name to 


If you wish to join the Good Words Booster Club, sign the pledge and send it to the secretary, 917 
The Pledge 


I believe that my words have power to make me and other persons happy or un- 
happy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak 
good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club, so that I may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to 
keep the rules of the club. 


Street Address 
City or Town 


If you prefer not to cut your magazine, copy the pledge on another piece of paper 
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Leiden Witlows 


. 
By Catherine Cate Coblentz 8) 
‘ Woe 
Illustrated by Marjorie Hartwell 


Editor’s Note: Peregrine White was the first child born within the limits 

of New England. He was born on the Mayilower in Cape Cod harbor in 

1620. Visitors to Plymouth can view the little willow cradle in which he 

was once rocked. Our author has tried to draw for us a word picture 
of the beginning of that cradle. 


LONG time ago in Holland there grew 

close beside one of the Leiden canals 
some young willow trees. Across from the wil- 
lows stood a line of poplars, tall and slender. 
The willows looked forward to the time when 
they too could be tall and beautiful. 

So they thrust out their buds and the tips of 
their branches and reached toward the sun. 
“Soon, soon,” thought the willows, “we shall 
be as tall and beautiful as the poplars across 
the canal.” 

A windmill near by turned its great arms 


22 January 


slowly, protestingly. 

“Serve,” creaked the windmill. “Serve!” The 
windmill knew what it was talking about, for 
it served every day. 

“We don’t wish to serve,” whispered the wil- 
lows among themselves. “We want only to be 
beautiful.” 

But as soon as the willows’ branches were 
long and slender a man came by and cut them 
off, making a bundle of them. He left the line 
of willows standing squat and ugly by the canal, 
looking very strange without their long, slender 
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top branches. He never touched 
the branches of the poplar trees 
across the canal. 

“Why, oh, why! should this 
be done to us?” mourned the 
willows. 

“It is because you are to 
serve,’ creaked the windmill. 

“But,” said the willows, “we 
wanted to be beautiful.” 


N A few months a mother 

brought her baby in a 
cradle and rocked him there by 
the canal. He laughed at the 
creaking of the windmill, and 
clapped his hands in the shad- 
ow of the trees. 

Then the willows trembled 
with delight, for woven into 
the cradle they recognized 
their own long, slender twigs. 
“Oh,” thought the willows. “It 
is better to serve than to be 
beautiful.” 

The willows along the 
Leiden canal really served bet- 
ter, far better, than they ever 
knew. For the cradle made of 
the withes of the Leiden wil- 
lows was carried to Delfts- 
haven, Holland, and from there 
on a boat to Southampton, Eng- 
land. At Southampton it was 
packed in the hold of a ship 
called the Mayflower. 


Over the sea went the little 
willow cradle, and in America 
it rocked the very first New 
England baby to be born there, 
a brother to the baby who had 
once clapped his hands under 
the willow trees beside the 
Leiden canal. You can see that 
willow cradle in Plymouth 
even to this day, and there are 
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those who say that it rocked a 
nation. 

If you go to Leiden you will 
still find plenty of willows 
standing squat and low by the 
canals, for their tops are cut off 
yearly and from the withes are 
fashioned useful things—cra- 
dles and brooms and baskets. 


Peresrine White 
By Catherine Cate Coblentz 


Rock, little Peregrine, rock in 
your cradle— 

Blanket of homespun and goose- 
feather pillow— 

Over the seas it was brought for 
your pleasure, 

Fashioned from withes of the 
Netherlands willow. 


Rock, little Peregrine, rock in 
your cradle! 

The wind may blow cold from 
the wood or the shore, 

But warm by the hearthstone 
New England’s first baby 

Sleeps in the “treetops” behind 
the log door. 


There are poplars standing 
there too, tall and lonely; and 
windmills still creaking their 
song, “Serve, serve.” 

There is happiness in the 
whisper of the willows, as 
though they know that to serve 
is more wonderful than to be 
beautiful. 


Jet’s Baggage 
(Continued from page 11) 


to bed. “You say it is about six 
miles to the place where Ben and 
his folks are going to live?” 

“About that,” Uncle John said. 

Jet thought it over for a time. 

“That's a long way to walk.” 

Uncle John went over to the 
wagon and took a paper from his 
wallet. Back at the fire he looked 
down at Jet. “Your grandfather 
said, ‘When you reach the jour- 
ney’s end.’”” He handed the paper 
to Jet. 

“Jethro Stockwell.” Jet had seen 
that much before. Quickly he un- 
folded the paper and moved 
nearer to the light. “Dear Jet,” it 
said. “If you read this, it is proof 
enough that your uncle John be- 
lieves you have carried safely the 
baggage I intrusted to you, brav- 
ery, honesty, and loyalty. I know 
it has not always been easy. It sel- 
dom is. But at the finish—to him 
that carries it bravely—it makes 
a light load.” Signed “Grand- 
father.” P. S. “Your uncle has 
something else for you.” 

Jet looked up. Uncle John’s 
eyes twinkled as he handed Jet 
another paper. 

With happy excitement Jet un- 
folded the paper. A crisp new bill 
was pinned at the top. “Real 
money!”’ Jet’s eyes were wide. On 
the inside of the paper Grand- 
father had written: “I am told 
that Indian ponies are plentiful in 
the new country where you have 
gone. There is nothing a good boy 
needs more or likes better than a 
pony. With this money your 
father will help you select one.” 

Jet looked into the fire, then at 
the big trees that stood just back 
of the camp, and at the moon that 
was coming up over the hilltop. 

“Uncle John, I’m so happy! I 
wish it was morning already.” 


(The End) 
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en Casserole 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


OLD January, with its stormy wet weather, is the best month of 

the year in which to cook things in the oven. The kitchen is snug 

and warm to work in, and every one enjoys the food that you have had 
so much fun preparing, especially if it is: 


Cheese and Potato en Casserole 


14 cupfuls scalding milk 

1 cupful bread crumbs 

1/4, cupful melted butter 

2 chopped pimientoes 

114 teaspoonful chopped onion 
114 cupfuls grated American cheese 
¥g teaspoonful salt 

teaspoonful pepper 

3 whole eggs 

1 cupful cooked and diced potatoes 


@ 1. Wash your hands and put on a clean apron. 

@ 2. Collect all the ingredients, also a mixing bowl, measuring cup 
and spoons, egg beater, a stewpan, and a greased casserole or a loaf 
cake pan. 

@ 3. Heat the milk till it forms tiny bubbles around the edge of the 
stewpan. Do not let it boil. 

@ 4. Place the bread crumbs in a mixing bowl and pour scalded 
milk over them. 

@ 5. Add butter; pimientoes; onion; cheese, grated or broken into 
very small pieces; and the seasonings. 

@ 6. Beat the eggs well and add to the mixture. 

@ 7. Put the potatoes in the well-greased casserole and pour the 
cheese mixture over them. 

@ 8. Place in a cold oven, turn on the gas and bake at a low heat 
until the loaf is firm; about 45 minutes. 


Other cooked vegetables such as celery, peas, beans, rice, or maca- 
roni may be used with or in place of potatoes in this recipe. 

Remember that cheese is like eggs in two ways: It belongs to the 
substantial body-building foods, and low heat is necessary for best 
results in preparing dishes containing either ingredient. 
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The Boy in 
the Temple 


(Continued from page 15) 


they were inside the city walls. 
For the first time twelve-year- 
old Jesus saw the holy city of 
Jerusalem. With His father and 
mother He went to the Temple. 
He walked in the courtyards; He 
saw the altar with its smoking 
sacrifice; He saw the priests in 
their long robes; He saw the Le- 
vites (descendants of Levi who 
were not priests but special hon- 
ored servants at the Temple) with 
their silver trumpets. 

This was the house of God. 
And even though He was but a 
young boy, Jesus began to under- 
stand in His own heart that He 


was the Son of God. His own 


thoughts awakened as they had 
never done before. His heart 
thrilled with worship. Instead of 
playing with the other children, 
He tarried in the courts and lis- 
tened hungrily to the words spo- 
ken by the scribes and teachers. 

So great was His desire for this 
sacred knowledge that when it was 
time to go home He stayed be- 
hind, eager to know more. 

His father and mother, think- 
ing Jesus somewhere in the com- 
pany of friends who were return- 
ing home with them, traveled all 
day without knowing that He was 
absent. When night came and 
Jesus could not be found, His 
mother became alarmed. So early 
the next morning Joseph and 
Mary left their friends and hur- 
ried back to Jerusalem. 

They sought their kinsfolk in 
Jerusalem. “Have you seen Jesus, 
our son?” they asked anxiously. 
But the relatives had not seen 
Him. They then went among their 
friends in the city. “Have you seen 
the boy Jesus?” they asked in vain. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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ING! Red’s flashing skates sang out in the 

crisp, clear air as he shot swiftly across 
the ice of the stock pond in Doctor Peters’s 
lower pasture. Close behind him came Kegs, his 
chunky form bent far forward as he strained 
to overtake the red-haired boy. 

“You're doing pretty well for a fat boy,” 
taunted Red, grinning over his shoulder. His 
grin froze as one flying skate snagged on a tiny 
stick frozen in the surface of the ice. For a 
moment he was a mad whirl of arms and legs, 
then he sprawled headlong on the ice. 

The steady rhythm of Kegs’s strokes never 
faltered as he leaped nimbly over Red’s pros- 
trate body. As soon as Kegs had passed, Red 
scrambled to his feet and darted after. But 
Kegs sheered up at the opposite bank in a spray 
of ice before Red could catch up with him. 

“It seems to me,” grinned Kegs, “I heard of a 
tortoise beating a rabbit in another race once 
when the rabbit went to sleep on the job.” 

“O. K.,” laughed Red. “That’s one race you 
got. Some day you can tell your grandchildren 
that you once outskated the great Red Sloan. | 
won’t even insist that you tell them it was be- 
cause I stumbled.” 

“Hey, look!” cried Chink. “Here comes Doc 
Peters.” 

“And he’s got some skates,” said Coralee. 

“Hi, gang,” shouted the doctor. “Is there room 
for one more on the pond?” 
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By Curtis Haseltine 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


Grandpa Van Orden 
Shows 


Them How 


“Sure thing,” agreed David. “There’s always 
room for one more.” 

“Well, I'm going to need lots of room,” 
grinned Doc. “I'll probably sprawl all over the 
pond. I haven’t skated for about fifteen or 
twenty years.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” laughed Red. “I 
just took a spill and it wasn’t so bad.” 

“T used to be a pretty fair skater,” said Doc 
as he tucked in his skate straps. “I used to cut 
fancy figures for all the young ladies. I shudder 
to think what a figure I’m going to cut for you, 
Coralee, but here goes.” 

“I promise I'll be delighted, Doctor Peters,” 
Coralee encouraged. 

“If not delighted, at least you’ll be amused,” 
Doc replied as he started out. 

Although his legs wobbled a bit uncertainly 
at first, Doc’s confidence soon returned, and 
before long he was skimming over the ice al- 
most as swiftly and gracefully as any of the 
Spartans. 

“Say, you're really doing swell!” Cousin Bob 
exclaimed when Doc came back to the fire. 

“I'd forgotten how much fun skating is,” 
grinned Doc. “I’m going to have to do a lot of 
it. I know! I'll give a skating party—here— 
tonight!” 

“A skating party?” repeated Red question- 
ingly. 

“Yes,” replied Doc, “for the Spartans and 
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their fathers and mothers. When you go home 
to supper, tell all your folks that they’re invited 
to a skating party here. I’m going to drive into 
town now and get some marshmallows to toast. 
We'll have a big bonfire. We oldsters will show 
you young people what real skating used to be 
like.” 
The Spartans looked at one another and 

smiled as Doc Peters left. 

“What a party this is going to be,” laughed 
Kegs. “We'll have to spend all our time pick- 
ing our folks up off the ice!” 


FULL moon was riding high when the 

Spartans and their parents arrived at the 
pond in Doc Peters’s lower pasture. Doc was 
already there, piling logs on a roaring fire. 

“Where did you ever get such a dandy idea, 
Doc?” questioned Mrs. Harrison. 

“It was inspiration, pure inspiration,” Doc 
replied. “I came down here to show the young- 
sters up at skating and it suddenly dawned on 
me how much fun we oldsters used to have on 
skating parties.” 

The Spartans smiled at each other knowingly. 

“Well, it certainly was inspiration,” said Mrs. 
Harrison. “I don’t believe I’ll try to count the 
years since I skated last.” 

“That reminds me,” said Doc. ‘Hear ye, hear 
ye! By express command, nobody is allowed to 
be more than twelve years old tonight!” 

“I’ve been feeling like a kid ever since Red 
and Coralee told me about the party,” said Mr. 
Sloan. 

“They'll change their minds about being 
youngsters once they get out on the ice,” Red 
whispered to Coralee. 

“My skates aren’t so shiny as they used to be,” 
observed Mr. Morris, “but I touched them up a 
little with a file so maybe they'll work.” 

“I’m not half so worried about my skates as 
I am about my ability to use them,” laughed 
Mr. Harrison. 

Like Doc, most of the parents were a bit 
shaky when they first ventured out on the ice, 
but before long they had recovered the knack 


of skating and were soon skimming about. 
The Spartans were somewhat surprised. 

“Tt all comes back much easier than I thought 
it would,” Mr. Harrison panted, his face red. 

“Tl race you the length of the pond,” said 
Mr. Morris. 

“I want in on this race too,” declared Mr. 
Sloan. 

“We'll all get in on it,” said Doc Peters. 

“Watch out for spills now!” Kegs said under 
his breath to David. 

“Let’s challenge the kids,” suggested Mr. 
Sloan. “I believe we can beat them.” 

“Oh, oh! This is going 
to be rich!” laughed. 
David. “Will we ever 
leave them in the shade!” 

“We'll take you up on 
that, Dad,’ said Red. 
“Wait a minute! Here 
comes Andy and his 
grandfather. I know 
Andy will want to get in 
the race.” 
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“And so will his grand- 


AN father,” puffed Grandpa 
: Van Orden. “Just you 
a wait until I buckle on 


these skates.” 
“While you are racing, 
oP I'll go up to the house and 
may bring down the marsh- 
mallows and hot choco- 
late,” said Mrs. Peters. 
“Tll help you,” offered 
Coralee, taking off her skates. 

Grandpa Van Orden straightened up from 
fastening his skates and cautiously moved out 
on the ice. “You've got a race on your hands 
now,” he said to the Spartans. “I’d have been 
here sooner but I was sharpening my skates. I 
imagine they’re the oldest pair here tonight.” 

Grandpa Van Orden’s skates curled up in 
front and ‘came clear back over his toes. 

“Say, those really are old-timers,” declared Mr. 
Harrison. “My dad used to have a pair like 
that.” 


“They were the best skates you could possibly 
buy when I got them,” said Grandpa. “They’ve 
carried me over a lot of ice in their time. But 
come on, let’s get this race started!” 

Mrs. Harrison was selected to start them off. 

“On your marks,” she called. ‘Get set. Go!” 

Off they sped. There were several spills as 
the skaters shot over the ice. It wasn’t long be- 
fore the Spartans saw they really had a race on 
their hands. Red was their fastest skater and 
he outdid himself, but near the finish line Mr. 
Sloan shot out in front. 

Red shook his head. “You were too much 
for me,” he panted. 


ROM across the ice they heard Mrs. Peters 
shout, “Anybody want hot chocolate?” 
“We're on our way,” Mr. Morris shouted 
back, and all skated toward the fire. The Spar- 

tans were a bit subdued after their defeat. 

“I believe I could do a little fancy skating,” 
said Mr. Harrison. “I think I remember a few 
figures anyway.” 

“I do too,” said Mr. Sloan. “Let’s try some 
after we have the chocolate.” 

“We ought to be able to show them up at that,” 
the Spartans whispered among themselves. 

“Well, I feel sufficiently fortified now to try 
the ice again,” said Mr. Harrison after his sec- 
ond cup of hot chocolate. 

“I do too,” seconded Mr. Sloan. “I believe 
we decided to try some figure skating, didn’t 
we?” 

“I think I could cut a few capers myself,” 
said Grandpa Van Orden. 

Mr. Morris led off with a series of figure 
eights, and the others skated after him in a 
game of follow-my-leader. After a bit Kegs’s 
father stopped. 

‘“That’s about all I can remember,” he said. 

Mr. Harrison took the lead with a grapevine, 
but after a few more turns he too was forced to 
pause. 

“It seems as if I used to know quite a few,” he 
said, “but I certainly have forgotten them now.” 

Andy, Cousin Bob, and (Please turn to page 32) 
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HE TAYLOR twins, Jerry and Jean, 

could hardly wait until they reached 
Bay Town, for they were going with 
Mother to spend New Year’s Day on the 
farm with Grandfather and Grandmother 
Osbourn. 

“I wish this train would go faster!” Jerry 
exclaimed. 

“So do I,” Jean answered. She turned to 
her mother. “Will Grandpa meet us, 
Mother?” 

“Either Grandfather or Uncle Frank.” 

“Will we be there soon?” Jerry asked. 

Mother looked at her watch. “In just a 
few moments,” she said. “You ought to be 
able to see the lights of Bay Town now.” 

Jerry and Jean pressed their faces against 
the train windows. They could no longer 
see the trees and houses go rushing by, for 
it had grown dark outside. Suddenly lights 
twinkled in the distance. 

“That’s Bay Town!” cried Jerry. 

“Yes,” Mother said smiling. “You'd bet- 
ter put your wraps on.” 

The twins put on their coats, caps, gloves, 
and galoshes. 

“Tl take the small suitcase,” Jerry said 
as the train slowed to a stop. 

“And I'll take your camera and my doll,” 
Jean decided. 

Grandfather and Uncle Frank were 
both waiting for them. “Happy new year!” 


they cried, hugging every one at once. 

“Had to bring the horse and sleigh,” 
Grandfather said. “The snow’s too deep 
for the car.” 

Jerry and Jean rode in the front seat of 
the sleigh with Uncle Frank. Mother rode 
in the back with Grand- 
father. Uncle Frank 
tucked the robes about 
them to keep them warm. 

Cloppety-clop! Clop- 
pety-clop! went the 
horse’s feet on the hard 
snow. The moon and 
stars lighted their way 
over the snowy roads, 
and soon they were at 
Grandfather’s house. As 
the sleigh stopped beside 
the porch, the door 
opened. 

“Happy new year, dar- 
lings!’’ Grandmother 
cried. “I’ve kept a bit of 
supper warm for you.” 


They both tried to hug 
her at once. 
“We ate on the train, Grandma, but we'd 
like a glass of milk.” 
The twins drank their milk and tried to 
stay awake, but their eyes grew sleepy. 
“Time for bed,” Mother said. 
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A Read-Aloud Story by 


GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 
ep 

Wake me up when you get up, Grand- 
al pa,” Jerry said. “I want to help you feed 
wile the horses and cows.” 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


red |. “Wake me up too,” Jean said. 
| “I get up pretty early—before daylight. 
Hadn’t you better sleep?” 

“Oh, no! Please let us go with you!” 

“Tl call you,” Grandpa promised. 


EXT morning the moment they were 
called Jean and Jerry hopped out of 

their beds and dressed. 
“Wrap up warm!” Grandfather warned. 

“It’s pretty cold out.” 

Jean and Jerry put on their snow suits 
and galoshes. Jean carried the lantern, 
while Jerry carried a milk pail in each 


hand. 


Crunch! crunch! crunch! went their feet 
on the snowy path. 

Grandfather opened the -barn door. 
Uncle Frank was filling the mangers with 
hay. 

Grandfather stopped at the door of the 
root cellar. “I have to get some cow beets,” 


| he said. ‘New Year’s treat for Bess and 


Lady.” 
“Do you give the horses a New Year's 
treat too?” Jean asked. 
“I’ve some lumps of sugar in my coat 
pocket for them,” Grandfather answered. 
“Let me tell you a secret,” said Uncle 
Frank. ‘“‘He starts the New Year out right 
by giving them a treat—then he gives them 
some kind of a treat every day in the year!” 
“Do you really, Grandpa? Why?” 
“Well,” Grandfather answered slowly, 
“being extra kind to them is about the only 
way I can show them that I’m pleased with 
them. Dobbin and Prince are always ready 
and willing to work, and Bess and Lady 


never forget the milk. They al- 
ways have it ready.” 

“But why do you treat them ev- 
ery day?” 

“I want every day in the year 
to be as happy as New Year's 
Day. I want my animals to know 
that I appreciate them.” 

“I’m sure they know it!” Jerry 
exclaimed. “The cows moo softly 
every time you come near, and the 
horses rub their noses against you. 
Maybe they’re trying to tell you 
they know!” 

“I hope you're right, Sonny,” 
Grandfather said. 


The Boy in 
the Temple 


(Continued from page 24) 


The second day passed and they 
had not found Jesus. Weary and 
with troubled hearts they walked 
the third day to the Temple, still 
searching for their lost son. Sud- 
denly they stopped. There, sitting 
in the midst of the learned men of 
the Temple, was the boy Jesus! 
He was asking questions and in 
turn answering inquiries that they 
made of Him. Every one who 
stood near wondered at the boy’s 
knowledge and understanding of 
the word of God. 

His mother, worried by His 
long absence, spoke to Him, “Son, 
why have You dealt so with us? 
Your father and I have sought 
You with troubled hearts.” 

Jesus looked up into His moth- 
er’s face innocently. He had meant 
no wrong. “Why is it that you 
searched for Me? Did you not 
know that I must be in My Fa- 
ther’s house ?”’ 

Joseph and Mary did not un- 
derstand what Jesus meant by 
these words. But obediently Jesus 
returned to Nazareth with them 
and grew into manhood. 
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For Love of 


Silver Tip 
(Continued from page 7) 


the lighted street would be fun, 
Jerry decided, but quickly his 
thoughts turned to Silver Tip. 
What could be done about him? 
He really belonged to René. But 
since the young man had thought- 
lessly abandoned the dog for two 
days, he no longer deserved to be 
his master. Moreover because 
René had paid Daddy for Silver 
Tip, the Chandlers had no right to 
him either. Oh, it was all mixed 
up and difficult! But there must 
be a way out! 

Then swift as light came a just- 
right plan. He would use his 
treasures to buy Silver Tip back 
again! With the great dog in- 
stantly at his heels, Jerry hurried 
to his room. At once he began to 
wrap the wristwatch, the gold 
signet ring, the silver belt buckle, 
and the ivory-mounted brushes in 
tissue paper. Next he carefully 
packed them in his knapsack. 
How rich looking and handsome 
was each piece! But they were 
made only of ivory and precious 
metal, while Silver Tip was a liv- 
ing bundle of joy and love! 

“T'll carry the treasures to René’s 
cabin tonight,” Jerry exclaimed on 
happy impulse. But first a note 
must be written. The words sprang 
straight from Jerry’s heart: 

“Dear René: Because you have 
let Silver Tip go without food and 
water for two days, I fear that you 
would not give him the proper 
care that he deserves. May I please 
buy him back again? In the knap- 
sack are my best treasures. If they 
are not worth fifty dollars, I will 
earn the rest shoveling snow. 

Your friend, 
Jerry.” 

The flashlight in his hand, with 

Silver Tip close at his heels, Jerry 
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slipped through the kitchen door 
and out into the open. Through 
the dark the lighted windows 
shone like friendly eyes from 
every shop and cabin; while the 
tinkle of sled bells made fairy 
music across the night. New 
Year's Eve! The time for fun! 
For togetherness with people! A 
sudden, cold dread shot into 
Jerry’s heart. Could he leave the 
safety and friendliness of the 
little town for the loneliness and 
danger of the woods at night? 
But instantly brushing the thought 
away, the boy took the lonely 
trail to René’s cabin. 


Swiftly yet watchfully boy and 
dog skirted great snow-covered 
boulders and dipped into dark, 
frightening gullies. Together they 
leaped narrow crevasses. - Jerry 
played his flashlight on every side. 
Best to keep watch for wolves. 


After a time the two reached 
the cabin. It took but a moment 
to push back the unlocked door 
and place the knapsack on René’s 
table. Now for the return trip. 
“Come—come on, old fellow,” 
urged Jerry in his manliest voice. 

Once again the light played 
over the trail, chasing away the 
dark. On and on sped dog and 
boy. 

They were halfway home when 
a mournful, eerie sound fell sud- 
denly on their ears. A wolf! Its 
call seemed to come from the up- 
per timber back of René’s cabin. 
At once there rang out a far- 
distant, answering note. Silver Tip 
had stiffened. Now he sent a deep, 
savage roar into the night. Terror 
swept down upon Jerry. Might 
there be other wolves ahead? 
“Steady, boy,” whispered the 
lad, mustering his bravest voice. 
Then grasping the dog’s collar, 
Jerry ran with him fleetly down 
the narrow trail. The Chandler 
house was now in view. The safe- 
ty of the porch would soon be 
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A PICTURE TO COLOR 


By Elizabeth Tedder 


Elephants are fun to watch, 
And clowns are happy fellows. 
Make your colors circus-y 
With lots of reds and yellows. 


gained. 

Jerry was still trembling, but 
his heart was as light as the sled 
bells chiming along Nugget Ave- 
nue as he undressed in his dark- 
ened room, with Silver Tip beside 
him, and crept into bed. 


Three hours later, the boy was 
awakened by a touch on his 
shoulder. His mother had lit his 
candle. She was bending over him 
and saying: “Son, René is here. 
He insists on seeing you.” 

The young man was smiling in 
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Signs 


By Marguerite Gode 


When little boys 
Are happy, 
They run 
And skip and shout! 


Puppies 
Have pump-handle tails 
To pump 

Their gladness out! 


a friendly way as he entered the 
room. “Ah, my young friend,” 
said he, “I have returned your 
treasures.” He laid the knapsack 
on the bed. “You were right in 
taking back the dog,” he declared 
gently. “I no longer deserve to 
own a dog; for I now have an evil 
habit that has made me a poor 
master of myself, and would 
therefore make me a poor master 
of a dog as well.” 

Good, kind René! How ashamed 
and sorry he appeared! Was he 
thinking of the red wine that had 
clouded his thoughts and robbed 
him of his memory? 

“So, my friend,” continued the 
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young man, “since you deserve the 
dog more than I do, I return your 
treasures and I give you Silver Tip 
as well.” 

“René!” cried Jerry in grief. 
“That's not fair to you!” 

“But yes, it is fair; for in this 
giving I gain for myself happi- 
ness. Besides,” added the man, 
“for years René has saved his 
money; he has enough to make a 
handsome gift to a friend if he 
chooses. Therefore Silver Tip shall 
be my New Year's gift to you. 
Now, good night, my fine garcon. 
I, René, shall return to Canada to 
my mother. There in time I will 
overcome the evil habit.” 

Jerry, a lump of happiness 
crowding into his throat, caught 
René’s hand, at the same time 
murmuring jerky little words of 
wonder and gratitude. The next 
moment the young man was gone. 

Suddenly the night was filled 
with the joyous music of bells and 
horns and happy voices. Jerry was 
sure that never before had there 
been such merriment in the little 
town of Choyamook. Tired yet 
completely happy, with his hand 
on Silver Tip’s head, the boy fell 
asleep. In his dreams he was rid- 
ing in the new, red sled over 
freshly broken trails. Before the 
sled, strapped in his fine harness, 
trotted Silver Tip. How swiftly 
they seemed to fly over the snow! 
What fun they were having to- 
gether! Even in his dreams Jerry 
knew that the dread of losing Sil- 
ver Tip was gone forever; for by 
the goodness of René he, Jerry 
Chandler, had been made the 
dog’s proud and rightful master. 


Table Blessing 


All things that I need God 
will provide; 

And nought but His good- 
ness can ever betide. 


Grandpa 
Van Orden Shows 
Them How 


(Continued from page 27) 


Red then cut all the figures they 
knew, and stopped redfaced and 
panting. Surely none of the par- 
ents knew more than that! 

“My goodness!” said Grandpa 
Van Orden. “I’m just getting 
warmed up. Surely you remember 
this.” He started twisting and 
swerving like a whirling dervish. 

“Can’t say that I do,” admitted 
Mr. Sloan. 

“That's a double grapevine,” 
said Mr. Morris; “but he put 
something else on the end.” 

“That was a Cupid’s bow he 
finished with,” said Mr. Sloan. 

As Grandpa spun and darted 
across a clean spot on the ice, the 
full moon revealed the delicate 
tracery he left behind. 

“It looks like Spencerian hand- 
writing, doesn’t it?” remarked 
Mr. Harrison. “I believe they used 
to call that the serpentine.” 

“Here’s a double anvil,’ Grand- 
pa called out as his skates cut a 
series of curves in the ice. ‘This 
next is the diamond crosscut.” 

“They tell me,” Andy observed 
proudly, “that he used to be pretty 
good. He won several medals for 
figure skating up North.” 

“Well, he’s good enough to win 
all the medals in this league right 
now,’ declared Doc Peters. 

sorry,’ Grandpa Van 
Orden grinned as he wheeled in 
to the bank again, “but I’ve for- 
gotten all the figures I ever knew.” 

The Spartans looked at each 
other and broke into laughter. 

“We give up,” Kegs declared, 
grinning at the circle of parents. 
“We thought we could show you 
folks a thing or two about skating. 
but you showed us!” 
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Phone Pad 


By Laurence Fuller 


HEN you answer the telephone and take a number or a message 

for some member of your family, do you sometimes forget 
what it was? To start the new year right, why not make a phone pad 
with a pencil and scratch-pad attached? It is something every member of 
the family will find useful. 

The base of the pad may be made of cardboard, wood, or wallboard. 
It will require a piece of material 414 by 9 inches in size. Besides this 
you will need a pencil, a scratch-pad, a screw eye for a hanger, and some 

aint and glue. 

One half of the owl pattern is given. Make a complete pattern on a 
folded piece of tracing paper and with carbon paper draw the owl in 
the center, at the top of the board used as a base. Make a mark on each 
side, as shown, 134 inches down from the top of the board, and draw a 
line lightly across the board from one side to the other. Then with your 
coping saw cut away the wood around the ow! down to this line. Smooth 
the edges of the wood with sandpaper and brush off the dust carefully 
before enameling. 

Paint the board ivory or tan and make the owl brown with yellow 
eyes. All the outlines should be traced in black. It will be necessary to 
allow each color to dry thoroughly before applying the next one. When 
the paint is entirely dry glue the pad in place. 

To make the pencil holder, take the 
pencil you plan to use and wrap a piece 
of thin cardboard, 314 inches long by 2 
inches wide, around it, pasting the ends 
together. Make it loose enough so the 
pencil will slip in and out easily. 

While the cardboard is still around 
the pencil, glue the paper to the base just 
above the scratch-pad, as shown. Put a 
screw eye for a hanger at the top of the 
owl’s head and place weights on the pad 
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The Prayer 
of Faith 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. . 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


M 


so the glue will set firmly. When 
the glue is dry, draw the owl’s feet 
on the pencil holder and color 
them yellow. 

By making the base of the pad 
a trifle longer a small calendar 
may be glued in place just below 
the scratch-pad. 

If you do not have paint or 
enamel, crayolas give surprisingly 
beautiful results on wooden sur- 
faces. Make your strokes with the 
grain of the wood and keep your 
crayolas fairly sharp, especially 
when doing the outlines. A coat 
of clear shellac improves the color 
and also makes the pad more 
durable. 
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Toy Town Puzzle 


By Charlene McDaniel Blackburn 


| ype the toy town garden through the opening at the lower right- 
hand corner. The object is to find your way to the three shops 
without crossing over any of the flowers. 
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USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I am inclosing $1 to pay for a year's subscription as my gift 


To 


Street 


City and State 


Sender's name 


Street 


City and State 
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You 


the story of Abraham, of 
Jacob, of Joseph, of Moses? 
Some of the most wonderful 
stories ever written are 
found in the Bible, stories 


that will never grow old. 


UNITY 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LEAFLET 


explains these stories in 
such a way that boys and 
girls can understand and en- 
joy them better. It brings you 
the Bible lesson along with 
a story to point out what the 
lesson aims to teach. There 
is also a memory verse for 
you to learn. The LEAFLET 
has something for you, for 
the older members of the 
family, and for the very 
young ones. 

Tell Mother about the 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LEAFLET and ask her to or- 
der a subscription for you. 
There is a LEAFLET for ev- 
ery week in the year. Price, 
$1 a year. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOR MOTHER AND DAD 


A new year awaits you-365 fresh, untried days! Do you want each day to bring you 


a step nearer to your goal of happiness? The new book and the periodical featured on 
this page will definitely help you to make 1938 the best year of your life. 


AGAIN 


ane want VISION OF 


Rh INS PLRATICON FOR 


BEGINNING AGAIN, by F. B. Whitney—T h is 
book, now in the hands of the printers, will come to 
you filled with inspiration for happier living. It 
teaches that regardless of past mistakes and dis- 
couragements, you can begin again today to accom- 
plish the desires of your heart. 


Is it new health that you need? A new start finan- 
cially? Or new harmony in your personal relations? 
Whatever your desire, you can begin right now to 
make it come true. The teaching of this book is 
simple and practical, free from confusing metaphys- 
ical terms. It is just the book with which to begin the 
new year. 

Beginning Again will be off the press in February. 
Send your order in advance and be one of the first 
to receive a copy. In dark-green cloth binding, gold- 
lettered, it is priced at $1; in lovely black flexible 
binding at $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Peace will be the keynote of our next suc 


WEEKDEUNIT) 


yall kr 1ow the truth.and the truth sha Ml make you free” 


of 
Mammon * 


WEEKLY UNITY —This eight-page periodical has 
come to have a definite place in thousands of homes 
because of its simple, practical teaching. Here are 
some of the reasons why it is so eagerly read: 


It comes once a week bringing fresh in- 
spiration and help. 


It offers a practical solution for everyday 
problems. 


Its concise articles adapt themselves to the 
reading schedule of busy persons. 


In addition to its articles it contains accounts 
of answered prayer, Bible interpreta- 
tions, poems, and a digest of religious 
news from other publications. 


Let Weekly Unity come to you for the next fifty-two 
weeks, and see what a change will take place in your 
life and affairs. A year’s subscription is $1. 
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The good work Wee Wisdom 


The Editors 


Wee Wisdom readers for their keen 


are grateful to 


interest in the magazine and their 
enthusiasm in sharing it at school. 
Much of the growth of Wee Wis- 
dom in the school field is due to 
the wholehearted co-operation of 
these boys and girls. If you are not 
now taking Wee Wisdom to school, 
do so, and let your teacher see what 
a splendid magazine it is. If she 
wishes to subscribe for it, tell her 
it is $1 a year. 


WEE WISDOM .- 


917 TRACY 


(Wee Wisdom goes into thousands of schoolrooms, where 


it plays an important part on the day’s program. In many cases 
the teachers subscribe for it, but more often the credit belongs to 
the boy and girl readers who take their own copies to school and 
share them with their classmates. Let the teachers tell how they 
themselves regard Wee Wisdom: 


am. “I use Wee Wisdom in my school, and the 
better we know it the more both the children and I enjoy it. 
It contains the kind of stories I want the children to read, 
written so interestingly that they are the kind the children 
want to read. Success to you in this work.” (Hastings, Mich.) 


am. “I teach a rural school of fourteen pupils, 
and have never had a magazine that the youngsters enjoyed 
so much, especially the stories and puzzles. It teaches the 
good character habits that our school course stresses.” (Wy- 
more, Nebr.) 


am. “I have often wondered how school could 
have been taught without this invaluable magazine for boys 
and girls. During art period the children greatly enjoy mak- 
ing the many various articles described in Wee Wisdom.” 
(Round Lake, Minn.) 


am “Wee Wisdom is all that we need in a 
child’s magazine. We enjoy the Let’s Draw column and the 
stories and lessons taught.” (Wichita, Kan.) 


am “Wee Wisdom is loved by all my pupils. 
Its stories are so clean, wholesome, and full of fun that they 
are eagerly read. The cutouts, sketches, and drawings bring 
much pleasure.” (Alberta, Canada.) 
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